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t as any child would do. ‘Then I'll wait for thee, 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | Nelly ; I’ll wed thee, and none else.” And Robert 


with similar spirit, were establisbed by members _ 
of the same family at Burnley, Foxhill-bank, aad 
Altham, in Lancashire; Salley Abbey, in York- 














































tee Peel did wait. As the girl grew in beauty towards|shire ; and afterwards at Burton-on-Trent, in Staf- 
Tore nT ee ee ee womanhood, his determination to wait for her was fordshire ; these various establishments, whilst 
JOHN RICHARDSON, strengthened ; and after the lapse of ten years—| they brought immense wealth to the proprietors, 


years of close application to business and rapidly 
increasing prosperity—Robert Peel married Ellen 
PHILADELPHIA. Yates when she had completed her seventeenth 
year; and the pretty child, whom her mother’s 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. a ~~ ane Ma Pele = alle leds 
—————- | Peel, the mother of the future Prime Minister of 
Self-Help, England. Lady Peel was a noble and beautiful|man, Josiah Wedgwood, the founder of the Staf- 
woman, fitted to grace any station in life. She|fordshire Potteries. His father was a poor potter 
possessed rare powers of mind, and was, on every|at Burslem, barely able to make a living at his 
emergency, the high-souled and faithful ae trade. He died when Josiah was only eleven 
lor of her husband. For many years after their| years old, and at that early age he began to work 
; : t marriage, she acted as his amanuensis, conducting|as a thrower at his elder brother's wheel. The 
an ordinary working man ; for his father, though | the principal part of his business correspondence, |boy never received any school education worthy 
laying the foundations of future prosperity, was |for R. Peel himself was an indifferent and almost|of the name, and all the culture which he after- 
still struggling with the difficulties arising from unintelligible writer. She died in 1803, only|wards received, he obtained for himself. About 
insufficient capital. When Robert was only twenty | three years after the Baronetcy had been confer-|the time when the boy began to work at the pot- 
years of age, he determined to begin the business |red upon her husband. It is said that London |ter’s wheel, the manufacture of earthenware could 
of cotton-printing, which he had by this time|fashionable life—so unlike what she had been|scarcely be said to exist in England. What was 
learnt with his father, on his own account. His|accustomed to at home—proved injurious to her| produced was altogether unequal to the supply of 
uncle, James Haworth, and William Yates of|heaith; and old W. Yates was afterwards accus-|our domestic wants, and large quantities of the 
Blackbura, joined him in his enterprise ; the|tomed to say, ‘if Robert hada’t made our Nelly|commoner sort of ware were imported from abroad, 
whole capital which they could raise amongst|a ‘ Lady,’ she might ha’ been living yet.” —principally from Delft, in Holland, whence it 
them amounting to only about 500/., the principal] +The career of Peel, Yates & Co., was through-|was usually known by the nameof “ Delft ware.” 
_ of which was supplied by William Yates./out one of great and uninterrupted prosperity. | Porcelain for the rich was chiefly imported from 
is father kept a small inn in Blackburn, where|Sir Robert Peel himself was the soul of the firm;|China, and sold at a very high price. No por- 
he was well known as “ Yates o’ th’ Bull ;” and|to great energy and application uniting much|celain capable of resisting a scratch with a hard 
having saved money _by his business, he was will-| practical sagacity, and first-rate mercantile abili-| point had as yet been made in this country: The 
ing to advance sufficient to give his son a start in| ties—qualities in which many of the early cotton-|articles of earthenware produced in Staffordshire 
the lucrative trade of cotton-printing, then in its spinners were exceedingly deficient. He was a}were of the coarsest quality, and were for the most 
infancy. Robert Peel, though comparatively a|man of iron mind and frame, and toiled unceas-|part hawked about by the workmen themselves 
mere youth, supplied the practical knowledge of|ingly. In short, he was to cotton-prioting what|and their families, or by peddlers, who carried 
the business; but it was said of-him, and proved| Arkwright was to cotton-spinning, and his success| their stocks upon their backs. 
true, that ‘he “carried an old head on young| was equally great. The excellence of the articles} Whilst working with his brother as a thrower, 
shoulders.” A ruined corn-mill, with its adjoin-| produced by the firm secured the command of the| Wedgwood caught the smallpox, then a most 
ing fields, was purchased for a comparatively small| market, and the character of the firm stood pre-|malignant disease ; he was thrown into ill health, 
sum, near the then insignificant town of Bury,/eminent in Lancashire. Besides greatly benefit-|and the remains of the disease seem to have set- 
where the works long after continued to be known|ing Bury, the partnership planted similar exten-|tled in his left leg so that he was under the neces- 
as ‘The Ground ;” and a few wooden sheds hav-|sive works in the neighbourhood, on the Irwell|sity of having it amputated, which compelled him 
ing been run up, the firm commenced their cotton-|and the Roch; and it was cited to their honor, |to relinquish the potter’s wheel. Some time after 
Printing business in a very humble way in the|that, whilst they sought to raise to the highest|this we find him at Stoke, in partnership with a 
year 1770, adding to it that of cotton-spinning a perfection the quality of their manufactures, they|man named Harrison, as poor as himself,—in fact 
few years later. The frugal style in which the|also endeavored, in all ways, to promote the well-|both were as yet but in the condition of common 
rtners lived may be inferred from the following} being and comfort of their work-people. Even in|workmen. Wedgwood’s taste for ornamental pot- 
incident in their early career. William Yates, |the most unfavorable times, their “hands” never|tery, however, already began to display itself; 
ss a married man with a family, commenced| wanted work. Sir Robert Peel was quick to ap-jand, leaving Harrison, we then find him joined 
ouse-keeping on a small scale, and to oblige Peel, | preeiate the value of all new processes and inven-|to another workman named Whieldon, making 
~ was single, he agreed ‘to take him as a lodger.|tions; in illustration of which we may allude to|earthenware knife-handles in imitation of agate 
ie sum which the latter first paid for board and|his adoption of the process for producing what is|and tortoise-shell, melon table-plates, green pickle- 
odging, was only 8s. a week ; but Yates, consider-|called resist work in calico printing. This is ac-|leaves, and such like articles. Whieldon being 
lng this too little, insisted on the weekly payment | complished by the use of a paste, or resist, on such | unwilling to pursue this fanciful branch of trade, 
ng increased a shilling, to which Peel at first| parts of the cloth as are intended to remain white. | Wedgwood left him and returned to Burslem, 
where he set up for himself in a small thatched 


demurred, and a difference between the partoers |The person who discovered the paste was a travel- 
took place, compromised by|ler for a London house, who sold it to R. Peel for| house, and weut on with the production of ‘his 


setting an example to the whole cotton trade, and 
training up many of the most successful printers 
and manufacturers in Lancashire. 

That the force and development of a country 
depends mainly upon the industry and energy of 
its individual men, cannot be better illustrated 
than by the career of another distinguished work- 
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(Continued from page 170 ) 

Sir Robert Peel (the first baronet,) and the 
second manufacturer of the name, inherited all 
his father’s enterprise, ability, and industry. His 
position at starting in life, was little above that of 


which was eventuall 


wie paying au advance of sixpence a week.|/an inconsiderable sum. It required the experi-|articles of taste. He worked away industri , 
Ril iam Yates’s eldest child was a girl named |ence of a year or two to perfect the system and|employed a few hands under him, and gradually 
aa and she very soon became an especial favo-| make it practically useful; but the beauty of its|prospered. He was a close inquirer and an accu- 
hi oF the young lodger. On returning from | effect, and the extreme precision of outline in the|rate observer in his peculiar line of business ; atid 
tal = day’s work at “‘The Ground,” he would’ pattern produced, at once placed the Bury estab-|among other facts which came under his notiée, 
: N e little girl u on his knee, and say to her,| lishment at the head of all the factories for calico | was this important one,—that an earth containing 

elly, thou bonny little dear, wilt be my wife ?”’| printing in the country. Other firms, conducted |silies, which was black before calcination, beoathe 
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white after exposure to the heat of a furnace, 
This fact, observed afd pondered over, led to the 
idea of mixing silica with the red powder of the 

otteries, and to the discovery that the mixture 
Senenaad white when calcined. He had but to 
cover this material with a vitrification of trans- 
parent glaze, to obtain one of the most important 
products of fictile art,—that which, under the 
name of English earthenware, was to attain the 
greatest commercial value, and to become of the 
most extensive utility. 

Wedgwood now took new premises, and began 
to manufacture white stoneware on a large scale, 
and afterwards cream-coloured ware, which ac- 
quired great celebrity. . The improvement of pot- 
tery became his passion, and was never lost sight 
of for a moment. 
he worked at with all his might, animated by the 
determination to excel. He now devoted himself 
to patient chemical investigation, and as his means 
inereased, he spared neither labour nor expense 
in pursuing his improvements. He sought the 
society of men of science, art, and learning; and 
gleaned something valuable from them all. Even 
when he had acquired a competency, he went for- 
ward perfecting his manufacture, until, his ex- 
ample extending in all directions, the industry of 
the entire district was stimulated, and a great 
branch of British industry was eventually estab- 
lished. on firm foundations. He was cheerfully 
assisted in his objects by persons of rank and in- 


_ fluence; for, working in the truest spirit, he readily 


commanded the help and encouragement of all 


true workers. He made for Quecn Charlotte the| 


first royal table-service of English manufacture, 
of the kind afterwards called ‘ Queen’s-ware,”’ 
and was forthwith appointed her Royal Potter, a 
title which Wedgwood more prized than if he had 
been created a baron. Valuable sets of porcelain 
were intrusted to him for imitation, in which he 
succeeded to admiration. Sir William Hamilton 
lent him specimens of ancient art, from Hercu- 
laneum, of which Wedgwood’s ingenious work- 
men produced the most accurate and beautiful 
copies: The Duchess of Portland outbid him for 
the Barberini Vase when that article was offered 
for sale; be bid as high as seventeen hundred 
guineas for it, but her grace secured it for the 
sum of eighteen hundred guineas; but when she 
learned Wedgwood’s object she at once generously 
lent him the vase to copy. He produced fifty 
eopies at a cost of about 2,500/.,and his expenses 
were not covered by their sale ; but he gained his 
object, which was to show that whatever had been 
done, that English skill and energy could and 
would accomplish. 
(To be continued.) 


Faithfulness.—On one occasion, the late excel- 


sent Charles Simeon, was summoned to the dying 


bed of a. brother. Entering the room, his relative 


extended his hand to him, and with deep emotion 


laid, ‘‘I am dying, and you never warned me of 


the state I was in, and of the danger to which I 
was exposed from neglecting the salvation of my 
goul,”’ ‘Nay, my brother,” replied Simeon, “I 
took every reasonable opportunity of bringing the 
subject of religion before your mind, and fre- 
quently alluded to it in my letters.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the dying man, “ you did, 
but, that was not enough. You never came t 


me, closed the door, and took me by the collar of 


my coat, and told me that I was unconverted, and 
that if I died in that state I should be lost. And 
now I am dying, and, but for God’s grace, I 


mie have been forever undone.” 


_ At is said that this affecting scene made an in- 


ble impression upon C. Simeon’s mind. 


Whatever he undertook to do} 


T HEF RI END. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 

We have recently given an instance in which 
trouble drove a sparrow to man for aid. Kindness 
bestowed upon wild animals has often tamed them; 
and there are very many instances in which it 
seems to have quite eradicated the natural instinc- 
|tive dread of the human family. An interestivg 
incident of this kind, the full particulars of which 
I have been kindly furnished with, is well worthy 
of record. ‘ 

In the State of Delaware there is a gentle stream 
bearing the Indian name of Appoquinimink, 
which steals noiselessly along as it carries its small 
jtribute of water to the mighty river Delaware. 
A few miles above its entrance in the river, there 
lis on this creek a village, which a few years back 
bore the unpretending name of Cantwell’s Bridge, 
but which, to please some of its inhabitants, has 
been recently changed to Odessa. Within this 
village, on the eastern slope of a gentle hill, 
is a large white house, which in summer time ap- 
pears to the passer by very beautiful, with its 
green venetian shutters, embowered as it is in rich 
and varied shrubbery. Around it are green trees, 
with their cool shadows,—graceful upspringing 
and depending vines, with their rich garniture of 
leaf and flower, and many a bright, lovely plant, 
both native and exotic, in fulness of varied green- 
ness and of modest of more gorgeous flowers. On 
ithe west side of the house is a verandah, with a 
grape vine running over it, which gives out sweet 
odor in the season of blossoms, and pleasant 
nourishment in the time of fruit. One end of 
this verandah has been converted into a conserva- 
tory, which in the winter season is well filled with 
plants, luxuriant in growth, and lovely in flower, 
which in summer have added beauty to the walks 
‘around the house. There are glass doors between 
the conservatory and the sitting-room, allowing 
\the family, whilst occupying the latter, a full 
iview of the floral beauties, and affording facilities 
for a closer inspection of them when desirable. 
On the same side of the house is the garden, 
which in the different seasons abounds in various 
vegetables, and good fruit. On the east side a 
piazza extends the whole length of the house, and 
affords a pleasant view down grassy meadows to 
the near-by slow moving Appoquinimink, and 
over that three or four miles to the broad bosom 
of the Delaware, not seldom beautified by flocks 
\of the white winged messenger of commerce. All 
lis pleasant and cheerful without the house, and 
the kind hospitality and warm welcome given to 
visitors, produces an animated and comfortable 
feeling within it. 

Charles T is the owner of the dwelling. 
In the winter of 1855-6, a young German, hired 
by Charles to do menial work, but whose refined 
mind, liberal education, and pleasant manners, 
had endeared him to the family, in whose most 
elevated, intellectual and social pursuits he was 
well fitted to take a share, found on a snowdrift 
near the house, what appeared to be the dead 
body of a sparrow. Picking the bird up tenderly, 
and gently enclosing it in his warm hands, 
Frankie,* for that was the name the young Ger- 








° * Frankie had a situation obtained for him in Phila- 
delphia, by O. T., which he faithfully filled for a time, 


and then moving to the west, he studied law. Being 


admitted to practice, he had every prospect of obtaining 
distinction in the profession he had chosen, for in addi- 
tion to great powers of mind, he had the art of winning 
the goodwill of all those with whom he was brought 
into contact. Just at this time, when every thing ap- 
peared to promise him success, and of course affluence, 
the present wicked rebellion broke ont. He had no 


man bore with the household, soon found there 
Was some motion about the heart, showing that 
life was not entirely extinct. He took the bird 
into the house, where animation was restored, 
yet, for three or four days, when she attempted 
to move herself, she fell into spasms. Gradually 
as her strength was restored, the spasms ceased, 
and she was soon able to fly about the warm con- 
servatory, in which she was left at liberty. With 
increasing strength her happiness seemed to in- 
crease, as was manifest by her quick pleasant 
motions and cheerful notes. The members of the 
household called their bird Bessie, and she seemed 
completely tamed by the kindness manifested to 
her, and the loving care which ministered to all 
her wants. It would seem that when the most of 
the sparrows had, the previous autumn, taken 
their instinct-led flight to the South, after warm 
weather, this little one, for some reason, had eon- 
cluded to try a winter in the North. This is no 
very unusual circumstance with sparrows, for no 
observant watcher in the country can have failed 
to notice an occasional bird of that kind among 
the snow birds which flock round dwellings and 
in gardens in search of food, when the ground is 
covered with snow. 

When spring returned, little birds were heard 
outside of the house piping, trilling or twittering, 
but Bessie appeared to pay no heed, uatil one day 
a shrill peculiar note, thoroughly aroused her. 
She immediately began flying around the conserva- 
tory, anxiously endeavouring, for the first time 
since her in-bringing, to get out. The sash was 
opened by one of her loving friends, who felt 
more interest in the bird’s happiness than in 
gratifying her own wishes, which would have 
prompted her to keep the little pet. Bessie darted 
out as the welcome fiberty was given, and full of 
love and happiness joined her mate, whose note 
she had instantly recognized. How often on his 
lonely northern flight he had uttered that note, 
with no cheering response, we know not, but he 
seemed now in the company of his long lost one, 
overflowing with gladness, too full to be enjoyed 
in silence or quietude. Of course the family 
deemed that having found her mate, she would 
go away with him, and that their conserva 

d forever lost its interesting tenant. But it 

as not so. A few days after this event, old 
winter seemed inclined to return again, and a 
snow sterm chilled the poor little birds who 
had come too early from the South. Soon after 
the snow began to fall, Bessie was heard tapping 
at the window of her old warm room, plainly ask- 
ing a speedy re-admittance. This was promptly 
and lovingly granted by her interested friends, 
and she did not again venture out until spring 
was fairly established. 

Bessie reared two broods of young that summer, 
and after they were able to fly, she would bring 
them daily to a table in the yard, on which her 
kind friends had taken care to place a plentiful 


sympathy with the slaveholders, waging war to extend 
their wicked invasion om the rights of man; and not 
having been brought into the peaceable spirit of the 
gospel, so as to understand the force and consequence 
of the commandments, “ Resist not evil,” “ Love your 
enemies,” “Do good to those who hate you,” and their 
beautifal harmony with the angelic gospel song of 
“ Glory to God in the highest, Peace on earth, good will 
to men,” he entered heartily into the spirit of war, and 
joined the northern army. Herein he saw much service, 
—was preserved for years in many battles—had an up- 
ward course in promotion, until a few months since, 
when he was instantly killed in a battle before Peters- 
burg. Of the many victims of this unholy war, there 
are very few who, being without near relatives, heve 
been by so many sincerely lamented over as Lieutenant 
Colonel’ Frank J. Spalter, the rescuer and loving friend 
of Bessie the sparrow. ; 
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supply of food, and a basin of water of which she|tween her and her mate, as to where the nest|careless of what others thought of them, have 


could drink, and in which she could take a bath. 
If the food and water were not ready carly in the 
morning, she would manifest her displeasure to 
one of her kind friends who was generally to be 
found at that hour among her flowers. Bessie 
would fly backward and forward over her head, 
sometimes darting down as if half inclined to give 
her a peck, to remind her of her neglect, at the 
same time uttering a scolding note, until her 
amused benefactress would leave her flowers and 
go to prepare the food and water. Then Bessie 
would seem happy and satisfied. 

Autumn came and passed, the frost-painted 
leaves had been shaken in their beauty to the 
earth, by the fierce winds of the season,—the 
sparrows as a body had gone to the South,—the 
conservatory was again crowded with its old vega- 
table beauties, in all their strange exotic glories, 
and winter with its chilling breath had come. 
With the very first snow storm, Bessie came to 
the conservatory, with her pleading tap on the 
window pane, for admittance to her old, warm 
quarters. Her glad friends, finding she had con- 
cluded to be their guest for the winter, obtained 
a bird cage and hung it up among the flowers for 
her accommodation. It was a pleasant place to 
sleep in, and to retire to when inclined to rest, 
and she could go in and out of it at her will. 
Often, during the cold winter, she warbled out 
sweet notes of pleasure, and her happy, graceful 
flights added an additional charm to the floral 
beauties among which her sober coloured wings 
were so quickly waiving. She appeared very 
comfortable and contented, and her animated and 
animating presence, was a continued source of 
enjoyment to her protectors. 

Spring come again, and one day they heard the 
same loud note which had aroused Bessie the pre- 
vious year, and now, again, after hearing it, there 
was no rest or happiness for her, until the sash 
was opened, and she had joined her mate. Very 
pleasant it was to mark the positive joy which 
seemed mutually to animate the re-united pair. 
Seven winters, including the first, Bessie passed 
in the conservatory, and the rg-union of the peri- 
odically parted couple were never failing sources 
of enjoyment to the sympathizing beholders. 
During all that time, Bessie never left the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the pleasant residence of 
C. T., either in wiuter or summer. There was no 
difficulty in distinguishing her, even if her famili- 
arity had not been so peculiar as instantly to 
identify her. Two of her toes were mutilated 
_ she was first found, perhaps injured by the 
Tost. 

She generally built two nests every year, and 
raised two broods. The last year but one of her life 
she built three nests, the first having been destroy- 
ed by astorm. The last year she was unusually 
busy with her housekeeping, building three nests 
and rearing three broods. It was a very interest- 
ing sight that year, to see the father and mother, 
with their whole family of twelve little ones, eat- 
ing from the plentifully supplied table. The four 
youngest, the last brood, being brought there 
when so young that Bessie had to feed them. 
After the first year, the feeding table was placed 
in the conservatory, with the basin of water, and 
as the windows were always kept open in summer, 
the pair and their little ones flew in and out at 
their pleasure. When all the windows of the 
sitting-room were open, they would often fly in 
and through the house. In selecting sites for 

er nests, Bessie manifested a very decided pre- 


should be built. It was the first nest of the last|been so tamed by kindness, that the company of 
year. He had not, perhaps, as great confidence in}the pure, and those they once, in the sinful in- 
the dwellers of the large. house as she had, and |stinct of an unrenewed nature turned from with 
he wished to have the home for his coming pets | dislike, has become very pleasant and very com- 


hidden in some more secluded spot than suited |forting. Thus have some been in a measure pre- 
her wishes. He took himself very decidedly to a| pared to seek to the Lord Jesus, the fountain of 


cedar tree down in the garden, some two or three 
hundred feet from the house, and there he plainly 
intimated their home should be built. She would 


all purity, the Holy and Immaculate one, for the 
cleansing operations of His spirit, which gives to 
the renewed soul an instinctive love for all that 


not go that way, but kept herself on the roof of|is good, elevated and holy. 


the milk house, located in the yard close by her 
happy winter home, and let him know, as plainly 
as actions could declare it, that there was the spot, 
and no other would do. The contest was con- 
tinued several days, and no building done, but at 
last finding the pressing necessity of providing a 
home, they made an apparent compromise, al- 
though it must be confessed that Bessie carried 
her point, for she placed her nest on a gooseberry 
bush, very near the milk-house. Her mate ap- 


Kindness and love are powerful levers to — 
with in our intercourse with mankind. If we 
habitually use them we shall be more and more 
convinced that the exercise of them is as bene- 
ficial to others as it is of absolute necessity for our 
own growth and establishment in the Truth. Try 
it, dear readers, try it, and see whether it does 
not add comfort even to our own home happiness, 
whether it does not increase the pleasure we derive 
from our purest earthly enjoyments, the very con- 


pears to have concluded after this trial of her de-|servatory where the brightest and richest of the 
termined will, to let her have her own way, and |blessings granted us below, bloom even in the 
her second nest that year, was placed still nearer| wintry season of outward desolation and storm. 


the house, just outside of the conservatory. The 
third nest was the nearest of all, being on a jas- 
mine, which twined round the parlour window. 


*Be kind and loving to all, and forget not te 
plead the cause of the little birds, and to ery 
shame upon all, younger or older, whoindulge in 


The last spridg of Bessie’s life, the re-union of |the cruel wicked pastime of shooting them. 


her and her mate, was so marked by loud tokens 
of joy, that passers by stopped to notice their ac- 
tions. About ten days after this she suddenly 
died. She was found in a convulsion in het food 
basin, and one of her watchful caretakers, picking 
iher up, she nestled down into the warm hand as 
lif glad to feel it was around her. She looked up 
to her protector with an evident expression of 
pleasure. No kindness or skill could, however, 
save her life, a succession of spasms came on, in 
one of which she died. She was sincerely lamented 
‘by the whole household, and to retain her in re- 
membrance, they had- her skin stuffed, and the 
outward appearance of little Bessie now rests 
under a glass shade in the mansion of one of her 
protectors whom she so often made glad by her ex- 
hibitions of loving confidence, conjugal affection, 
and motherly care. 

Her mate, after her death, seemed evidently 
conscious that something sorrowful had occurred. 
He had been one of the most joyful of birds, 
| whose gush of song had often delighted the family 
and its friends, but he now became a mournful 
and drooping thing, creeping about through the 
‘shrubbery in apparent distress, uttering a low 
moaning note which deeply touched the sympathy 
of those who heard him. Ina few days he dis- 
appeared, and was never again seen in his old 
summer haunts. 

We have seen how kindness tamed Bessie, and 
some of us know how kindness has tamed wild 
members of the human family. Many a revolting 
son and daughter of Adam,—a wilful wanderer 
from the paths of virtue and goodness, has been 
tamed by the sensibje feeling of the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus. Dead to appearance in treapasses | 











and sins, giving no evidence of any spiritual life 
within them, they have been taken up by Jesus, 
and warmed by the blessed influence of his Holy 
Spirit, until there has been a quickening within 
them, and through saving grace, a new birth unto 
holiness, the end whereof is everlasting life. 
Many a poor outcast, who, feeling that he is 
despised of the world, has cast away all hope for 
himself, and lost all love for others, has had a 
great and happy change wrought in him by words 
of kindness and deeds of love bestowed upon 





ference in having them as near the dwelling as|him, when he had thought that no man cared 
possible. The family were greatly interested and |for his soul. Wild wanderers, even from inno- 
amused in watching on one occasion a coptest be-icent social enjoyment,—scornful of others, and 





In 1855, Governor Wise, of Virginia, said to 
his people : 

«Commerce has long ago spread her sails, and 
sailed away from you. You have not, as yet, dug 
more than coal enough to warm yourselves at your 
own hearths; you have set no tilt-hammer of 
Vulcan tostrike blows worthy of you in your own 
iron foundries ; you have not yet spun more than 
coarse cotton enough, in the way of manufactare, 
to clothe your own slaves. You have no com- 
merce, no mining, no manufactures. You have 
relied alone on the single power of agriculture, 
and such agriculture! Your hedge-patches out 
shine the sun. Your inattention to your only 
source of wealth has seared the very bosom of 
mother earth. Instead of having to feed cattle 
on a thousand hills, you have had to chase the 
stump-tailed steer through the sedge-patches ‘to 
procure a tough beef-steak.. The present econdi- 
tion of things has existed too long in Virginia. 
The landlord has skinned the tenant, and the 
tenant has skinned the land, until all have grown 
poor together.” 

Thomas Marshall, another slaveholder, said : 

‘Slavery is ruinous to the whites; it retards 
improvement, roots out an industrious popula- 
tion, banishes the yeomanry of the country; de- 
prives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the 
shoemaker, the carpenter, of employment and 
support.” 

fn little more than ten years Wisconsin lands 
became worth on the average nine dollars and 
fifty-four cents per acre; but after two hundred 


\and fifty years those of Virginia, with all her na- 


tural advantages, were worth but eight dollars 
and twenty-seven cents per acre. Virginia, free, 
would have had as rapid an increase as Massachu- 
setts ; she would have had in 1850, that is to say, 
a population of 7,751,824 whites, instead of 
894,800. Consider what would have been her 
wealth, with such an enormous population. Con- 
sider what would have been her ability, with her 
minerals, her water-power, her grain fields and 
her seacoast, to contribute to the national revenue. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 





Weeping for a while may last, 
But the morning brings the joy. 
John Newton. 
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any other. 
: Man and Nature. is to represent the value of human commodities 
According to our present knowledge, Great) in exchange. The great function of iron is as an 
Britain contains within its scanty area a greater|instrument to create these commodities, and to 
variety and abundance of minerals serving to the| facilitate and perfect their use. But it would be 
uses of man, than any other equal space in the|mere declamation to expatiate here on the value 
world. We do not profess to number the metals} of this metal to mankind. Our business is only 
we now possess, since modern science, by disclos-) to state briefly what England has done, and is yet 
ing the metallic bases of the earths and alkalis, | doing, in raising iron ores from beneath her soil, 
and making known four new metals through the|and giving them by her furnaces and forges those 
wonderful medium of the Spectrum analysis, has} several forms of commercial value, which are 
swelled the list of these bodies—elementary as we| every day becoming more various and more per- 
still must call them—to a formidable length.|fect in adaptation. A short statement, given in 
But of those metals and minerals which are worked | round numbers, will best show the progress of this 
by mines on a scale commensurate with their| great branch of national industry. In 1740, about 
value to mankind—iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc,| 17,000 tons of iron were produced in England, 
coal, rock-salt, &c., we possess an abundance really! from 60 furnaces. In 1808, about 200,000 tons. 
marvellous in its concentration on this small|{n 1820, about 400,000; in 1827, 690,000 tons 
island! We do not mention gold or silver ;| from 284 furnaces. In 1848, nearly two millions 
‘though it may —— surprise many of our/of tons, of which more than a quarter were de- 
readers to learn that gold has been found in more| rived from South Wales. The increase has con- 
than thirty counties of Great Britain and Ireland ;|tinued with only transient interruptions, to the 
and that by improved metallurgical proccsses,| present time, when we believe we may safely rate 
more than 600,000 ounces of silver are annually|the amount at more than four and a half million 
obtained from the working of our numerous lead|tons of annual produce, to supply our own and 
mines. : D , _|the demands of the world,—an amount, translated 
We must speak but cursorily, and in round|into money, of from ten to twelve millions sterl- 
numbers, of the economical value of our greater|ing. Had we space for statistics, we might speak 
mines. The official return of their total value, as/of the great extent of the older iron-fields in South 
derived from those of every kind in working last] Wales, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Scotland ; 
year, gives no less a sum than 36,000,000/.,—a|and of the several recent discoveries of iron ore 
cogent proof, drawn from a single small island, of|in Lincolnshire, Somersetshire, Northamptonshire, 
the mastery Man has obtained over the mineral/&c., which enlarge the area of future labours. Or 
world that lies below his feet. Coal, that astonish- we might dwell upon those happy inwentions of 
ing product of an ancient vegetable creation,|the hot blast, the Bessemer process, the artifices 
comes at the head of the estimate. From an area|for economising heat (four-fifths of which were 


of about 6,000 square miles of coal-fields in Great 
Britain, and from mines not fewer than 3,000 in 


number, we at this time draw nearly 90 millions 
of tons annually, for our own uses and those of 
the world at large—a consumption increasing 
every year, as men multiply, and steam and other 
appliances of heat become more necessary to do 


their service on land and sea. The question has 
of late been often and urgently asked, how long 
can our English coal-fields suffice for this vast 
and augmenting drain upon them? Calculation 
has been actively applied to answer it, but not 
quite satisfactorily, inasmuch as the estimates 
have varied from 400 or 500 to nearly 1,000 years. 
We the more willingly accept the latter number, 
as it comes to us justified by the very recent in- 
vention of a machine for cutting coal in the mine, 
which not only executes its work more speedily 
and savingly than the human arm, but, what is 
of far greater moment, gives working access to 
some of those beds of coal, less than three feet in 


wasted in the old processes,) and the various 
methods now used for giving higher value and 
stability to the qualities of this metal for the ser- 
vice of mankind. 

We must touch still more shortly on the other 
metallic treasures of England—the wines of cop- 
|per, lead, tin, &c.,—important though they all 
are to our national welfare. The last of these 
|three, however, merits a few words of separate 
notice. Tin is a body comparatively rare on the 
globe ; and in Europe is found in working quan- 
tity only in Cornwall, Saxony, and Bohemia; our 
English county being far the richest in its pro- 
duce. The annual average of the metal obtained 
here approaches 8,000 tons; or about 1,200,0002. 
of marketable value ; a quantity that does not seem 
likely to be increased. The history of tin has a 
certain mystery about it, connected as it is with 
the story of the Phenician voyages to these re- 
mote coasts; and with the large use of bronze, of 
which tin is an ingredient, not merely in the arts 





thickness, which have hitherto been put out of|of Greece and Rome, but also in the implements 
calculation as incapable of yielding any profit.|of races of an earlier and ruder time, to whom we 
As these thinner beds generally occupy areas|can give no name or date, save through these im- 
commensurate with the thicker, the great practi- plements of their use. Whence or how did these 
eal value of such inventions will be readily un-|rude denizens of the Bronze Age, whether in the 
derstood. Concurrently with new methods for|Cimbric peninsula, in the lacustrine villages of 
economising heat, and possibly with the power of| Switzerland, or elsewhere, obtain this metal, so 
working at still greater depths under the magne-| rare and valuable even in our own time? We 
sian limestone, they promise to retard greatly the| know that it was transported in certain quantity 
arrival of that time—certain, however, in the end|from Britain to Italy, across Gaul, by horse-car- 
to come—when the coal-beds of England will be|riage; but there is no memorial left of these 
known only as a part of its past history. It is as|earlier people to show that they had the means 
useless to speculate on the effects of this destitu-| either to work mines, or to transport to such dis- 
tion, as on the general condition of mankind at|tances the material gained. The best solution is 
the time when it shall arrive. that afforded by the analogy of tin to gold. The 

Still holding to England for illustration, we| former metal, like gold, is found not only in veins 
pass by a natural step from coal to iron—that/with a quartz matrix, but also as a surface deposit 
wonderful metal, found now as an element in the} under the form known as s/ream tin, the outward 
photosphere of the sun, if not in other more dis-|interpreter of the wealth below. This probably 
tant stars; and on our own earth subserving to| furnished the metal to earlier ages ; existing then 
the purposes and power of man more largely than|in larger quantity than now and easily obtained ; 


ficial deposit. Asin the case of gold too, it is 
uncertain to what depth the tin-ores may be found, 
even in the primitive veins, which give earliest 
date to this valuable metal. 

Of our copper and lead mines we do not further 
speak than by stating that they produce an aggre- 
gate revenue approaching to 2,500,000/. annw 
ally. Our rock-salt mines deserve some notice, 
not from their beauty, in which they are far in. 
ferior to the mines of Wielitzka and Salzburg, 
but from their large annual produce, in different 
forms, of nearly a million tons of salt; and, further, 
because we have here an illustration of that hu- 
man activity which is ever discovering fresh ma- 
terial for human uses. Rock-salt has hitherto 
been explored and worked in Cheshire only, 
Within the last year a very deep boring for other 
purposes has disclosed a bed of this most valuable 
substance in Northumberland, affirmed on good 
authority to be more than 100 feet in thickness. 
This mineral treasure will not long be suffered to 
lie dormant. Depth is no obstacle; for the min« 
ing genius of our own day has struggled and 
succeeded wherever the object was worthy of the 
effort. 

We might here, had we room for it, say much 
more of these wonderful penetrations into the 
earth, for the acquisition of that which is so valu. 
able underneath. It would probably be far below 
th: truth to affirm that the increased power and 
perfection of machines, and notably of the steam- 
engine, have quadrupled the mining power of 
England since the beginning of the century. In 
the Hartz Mountains and Tyrol two or three par- 
ticular copper mines had been already carried to 
a depth exceeding 2,000 feet; but the workings, 
carried on chiefly by water-power, were found to 
be unproductive, even with government aid. Our 
machinery, involving an amount of steam-power 
unknown before, has since distanced all other 
competition in this branch of industry. The mines 
of this country, freed from the ingress of water 
by the constant labour of these vast engines, so 
perfect as to be almost noiseless in their workings, 
have now reached ,nearly the same great depth; 
and even in some cases been carried far under- 
neath the sea, giving access to veins of ore wholly 
inapproachable but for these powerful aids to 
human hands. The case is the same with the 
great coal mines of England. Not merely are the 
workings more perfect in every part of their 
economy, but by virtue of the machinery in pre 
sent use, they have been carried to greater depths 
than heretofore; following now in many places 
the beds of coal as they dip under the magnesiam 
limestone, and in some instances rivalling the 
Cornish mines in their extension under the sea. 

(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 

To be made sensible of our iniquities, and 
brought to feel compunction therefor, are favours 
from the Divine Hand, which should not be light- 
ly esteemed ; being the means whereby that sor- 
row is to be witnessed, which leadeth to repen- 
tance not to be repented of, and to seek the for- 
giveness of our sins, reconciliation and acceptance 
with God. As it is written, “the reproofs of in- 
struction are the way of life.’ and “the fear of 
the Lord is a fountain of life, preserving from the 
snares of death.” Convictions for sin, and godly 
sorrow, are manifest in the instractive record left 
by Samuel Scott, wherein he often laments, even 
in advanced years, the prevalence of evil, because 
of yielding to temptation. At one time he thus 
expresses the condition of his mind. 

‘ A day of distress in the valley of vision, from 
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boat, carried away the bumpkin, stove in all the 
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starboard bulwarks, stove in the starboard quarter 
in several places; also the captain’s cabin, and 
sent the chronometers flying about, lifting the 
poop-deck beams one foot, thus damaging all the 
cabins ; and with another heavy crash split our 
upper plate amidships, and did sundry other 
damages. At this moment total destruction 
seemed inevitable, but as the ship still slowly 
forged ahead under main and foresails, hope still 
remained. At last the end of the berg came in 
view, and we forged clear. The berg appeared 
to be entirely enveloped in a dense fog, and 
about 600 feet high. We passed along about 
half a mile of it, and from the time of seeing it 
to clearing~jt, it was about half an hour.’ 

“So far the ship’s log. ‘Half an hour;’ 
yet what a half hour! Who can tell the agony, 
the suspense, the wild and all but frantic emo- 
tions that were crowded into that thirty min- 
utes. Beyond the noise of our ship’s wreck 
knocking about, and the orders given to the men, 
all was silence after the first wild cry of terror 
and dismay. : 

‘Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave.’ 

‘¢ Pale and trembling men gazed, first at the ice- 
berg, then at the ship presenting a picture most 
desolate, and then at each other; many shook 
hands, and bade each other good-bye; and all 
stood, expecting a certain watery grave. For 
myself, I was too stunned and startled to feel ex- 
cited ; I seemed incapable of any feeling but that 
of dumb amazement. Not a tear came to my re- 
lief, not a word escaped my lips. Wife and 
children I felt I should never see any more; and 
so, holding a fellow-passsenger’s hand, I calmly 
awaited the awful moment, the summons to which 
had come so unexpectedly, and under such fear- 
ful circumstances. Meanwhile the captain was 
shouting to the boatswain, ‘ Do you see the end of 
the berg?’ again and again, for all our safety lay 

in our speedily gaining open sea. At length, 
' after many times ‘ Not yet, sir,’ he said, ‘ Yes, sir, 
- close by;’ and in another minute we had passed 
our enemy, and were in open sea once more. 

«Three loud cheers passed fore and aft, and 
again we shook each other by the hand, and thank- 
ed God for our deliverance. The saloon passen- 
gers immediately held a special religious service, 
and so did the intermediate and steerage, and 
these services were continued dfily till our arri- 
val in Liverpool. For a hundred nights regularly 
did we meet for worship, in addition to our two 
services every Sunday, and the gambling and 
drinking usages were completely suspended. 
After our danger was past, then the overpowering 
rush of feeling came to my relief, nor to me alone ; 
there were many others—and this is one of the 
curious psychological facts connected with such 
strong, sudden excitement—who, when the dan- 
ger was all over, sat and wept and sobbed like 
children. Happily, no life was lost. The ship 
was a perfect wreck; her beauty and symmetry 
destroyed, her capacityfor a speedy passage across 
the ocean taken away, and all the high expecta- 
tions of the captain and passengers of a ‘ crack 
passage,’ dashed to the ground ; but since ‘skin 
for skin, yea, all that a man hath, will he giv 
for his life,’ these losses and disappointments 
sink into insignificance when compared with our 
merciful deliverance.” 


Many are the conflicts of those who follow a 
crucified Lord ; and if we partake not of his suf- 
ferings, we cannot participate in his glory.—D. 
S. Roberts, 


During the past month there were twelve clear 
days, five were cloudy without storms, and some 
rain or snow fell dyring parts of fourteen days, 
on two of which it rained nearly all day. There 
were no heavy snows, but a succession of small 
snow storms interspersed with rain and freezing 
weather, and as the snow did not drift much, there 
has been a good deal of sleighing during the 
month. There was a display of the parhelion or 
mock sun, on the morning of the 2d, a few degrees 
west of the true sun. The highest temperature 
during the month was 45° at noon on the 13th, 
the lowest was 6° on the morning of the 28th; 
the mean temperature was 2731°. The amount 
of rain and snow water was 3:22 inches. 

J. 

Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

Second month Ist, 1865. 
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aaah Circumstances of the Weather 
for First Month, 1865. 
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the Wind 
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Clear, 
Cloudy. 
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Clear. 
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Cloudy, rain. 
Rain, snow. 
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Snow, clear. 
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Cloudy. 
Cloudy, snow. 
Clear. 
Cloudy, snow. 
Cloudy. 
Rain. 
Clear, snow. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Snow, clear, 
Clear, snow. 
Snow, cloudy. 
Clear. 
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Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 
rain in the First months, 1864 and 1865. 


1864, 1865. 


Highest temperature in the First 

month, i 

Lowest, do. do. do. 

Mean, do. do. do. 
Amount of rain and snow water in 

inches in the First month, . 1:95 3-22 


Letters, &. of Barly Friends, 
(Continued from page 157.) e 
Among the Swarthmore Collection of MSS. 
has been found the following narrative of an in- 
terview had by Thomas Moore with the king, 
which it is believed has not been before printed : 
it is endorsed by G. Fox, “ What the king said 
to Thomas Moore. 1660, 14th of tenth month.” 
Respecting Thomas Moore, G. Fox, in his 

Journal writes : “ At Reigate, Friends told me of 

one Thomas Moore, a justice of peace, that lived 

not far from Reigate, and was a friendly moderate 
man : whereupon I went to visit him at his house, 
and he came to be a serviceable man in the Truth.” 

[1655.] 

‘ Something that passed betwixt the king and me, 
Thomas Moore of Hartswood, in the county of 
Surrey.’ 

14th of Tenth month [twelfth mo.] 1660. 
After that I, with other Friends, had presented 
our sufferings to the king and several particular 
members of his council, and after several days 
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us an order; and chose a committee to examine 
our papers and sufferings. After some weeks that 
we had waited and solicited those members who 
were chosen to hear our business, we had man 
promises from them that we should be heard, and 
likewise have relief. So upon the aforesaid day 
of the tenth month, we being, as our manner was, 
waiting in the lobby at the council chamber door, 
the king and his whole council being there sat, 
(as we have heard since, by some of them that 
were of the council;) there was a debate amongst 
them whether I should be called in with nty hat 
on, for they said I would ‘not take it off myself; 
others said it might be taken off gently by the 
doorkeeper, or the clerk: but the king said, by 
no means, it should not be taken off, except [ 
took it off myself; none other should take it off. 
Whereupon after some time I was called in ; and 
when I was within the room a pretty way, and 
saw the king at the head of the table with the 
rest of the council, I made a stop, not knowing 
but that I might give offence: when one of the 
council spoke to me and said, “‘ you may go up} 
it is the king’s pleasure that you may come to 
him with your hat on.” SoI went up near to 
the king, and said, “Is this the king?” And 
they said, ‘‘ Yes.” I looked upon him, and he 
upon me; and I spoke the word of the Lord to 
him as it rose in me,—concerning the goodness 
and the mercy of the Lord to him,—for the space 
of a quarter of an hour, and was not interrupted; 
but they were all silent, till I was clear. 

When I had done speaking, the king asked me 
what I would have of him. I said, “O king, our 
meetings, which are kept in God’s fear, are by 
the will of evil rulers and rude people, man 
times broken up,—we are haled, beaten, bruised, 
and trod upon by the said people; who are coun- 
tenanced by such magistrates, who in their wills 
cause us many times to be haled out, sent to 
prison, and kept there contrary to law and thy 
Declaration sent from Breda, and since revived; 
in which thou didst promise we should not be 
disturbed, nor called in question, for things per- 
taining to our consciences.”” Then the king an- 
swered me; “God forbid, you, living in God’s 
fear, should be wronged, and that your meetings 
should be disturbed ; for it is my mind that you 
should enjoy your meetings peaceably, and be 
protected, living peaceably and quietly in the 
kingdom.” Then I said, “Some of us are in- 
dicted for not coming to the steeple house.” The 
king answered, “You shall not be indicted for 
not coming to the church.’”’ Then I said, “ What 
thou speakest here within these walls, may not 
relieve us; for the magistrates in the kingdom 
may not take notice what thy mind is here, and 
so possibly we may not enjoy what is in thy heart 
towards us, except thy pleasure be signified tothe 
kingdom by proclamation, or declaration.” To 
which the king answered, ‘‘ You shall enjoy your 
meetings without disturbance, you shall see it, 80 
long as you live peaceably ; leave it to me.” 

By what the king said there, we do expect that 
something may be done for us; for he. bade us 
stay awhile, and we should see. 

THomas Moore. 


[George Fox, in his Journal under date about 
this period, says, ‘There seemed at [this] time 
an inclination and intention in the government to 
grant Friends liberty ; because they were sensible 
that we had suffered, as well as they, under the 
former powers. But still, when anything was 
going forward in order thereto, some dirty spirit 
or other, that would seem to be for us, threw some 
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thing in the way to stop it. It was said, there 
was an instrument drawn up for confirming our 
liberty, and that it only wanted signing ; when on 
a sudden, that wicked attempt of the Fifth Mon- 
archy people broke out, and put the city and 
After this event, George 
fox and his Friends drew up “A Deelaration from 
the harmless and innocent people of God called 
Quakers, against all sedition, plotters and fighters 
in the world,” &c., Which was presented to the 
king on the 21st of the eleventh month, 1660 





pation in an uproar.” 


consulted further for this eventful period. ] 


On the proceedings in Parliament respecting the 


Bill against Friends in 1661. 


proclamation was issued forth against “all unlaw- 
ful meetings under pretence of religious worship ;”” 


in which ‘‘ Quakers” were expressly named ; set- 


ting forth that “they do meet in great numbers, 
at unusual times, &c., by reason whereof they 
begin to boast of their multitudes, and to increase 


in their confidences,’ &c.—all such persons are 





France made Prince Napoleon Vice-President of the 
Council, he resolved that in case of his own death, dur- 
ing the minarity of his son and heir, that the Prince 
Napoleon should be Regent, and that the resolution was 
taken with the consent of the Empress. 

In the Spanish Senate, the opposition moved an 
amendment to the Queen’s address, declaring a new 
electoral law necessary, demanding representation for 






of a revival of interest in religious things, going 
on among ‘a large portion of the younger members 
of the Society, and that it is justifiable, as an 
evidence of zeal for good works awakened by the 
modified Quakerism, first propagated in England, 
and now so prevalent throughout the Society. 
We need not be surprised at any innovations on 













it will show itself upon the surface. 


late it, and to admit others who have never been 


‘‘ convinced of the truth” as Friends hold it; to- 


to be bound over or imprisoned, and the oath of|gether with the appointed “ prayer meetings,” 


allegiance tendered to them.— Kennet, p. 357. 

On the 11th of the month called May, of this 
year, on the occasion of the king’s coronation, 
another royal proclamation was however issued, 
to discharge such Friends who had been imprison- 
ed under an Act of James Ist, as well as for re- 
fusing the oath, or for meeting contrary to the 
late proclamation, without the payment of fees. 
But in five days only from the date of this procla- 
mation, (proving that there existed a strong party 
in the State in favour of persecution) a committee 
was appointed in the House of Commons “to pre- 
pare and bring in a bill to prevent the ill conse- 
quences to the government, by Quakers and others 
refusing to take oaths, and numerously and un- 
lawfully convening together; with such penalties 
asmay be suitable to the nature of those offences, 
and may be profitable to work upon the humours 
of such phanaticks.”—Kennet, p. 448, quoting 
from the Common’s Journals. 
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From a Friend whose position in one of the 
Western Yearly Meetings, we should suppose 
gives ample opportunity to know what is taking 
place among the members in that part of the 
country, we have received the following query, 
“Can you not find something to meet the case of 
the advocates for Friends singing, now practised 
sgood deal in the West ?” 

From several sources we have before learned, 
With sorrow, that singing hymns, &c., in the Bi- 
ble classes, first-day schools, and similar assem- 
bliés, under the charge of. members in some of 
the Western Yearly Meetings, was becoming not 
Yeommon, and that even some occupying the 
tation of ministers, not only countenanced, but 
took part in promoting this innovation. 

We could readily find much to demonstrate 
how ignorant or how regardless of the principles 
of Friends, those participating in such exercises 
Must be; but it ig not necessary to put any thing 
More in print, with an expectation of convincing 
tuch nominal members of their departure from 
the primitive faith of the Society. We believe 

know it full well, but they endeavour to 
fy their course by claiming it to be the fruit 









ment of them. 

But while mourning over, and bearing a meek 
but faithful testimony against these innovations, 
let not the sad conviction of their increase, des- 
troy the faith and patience of those in the differ- 


ent sections of the Society, who see them in their 


true light, and are grieved and alarmed thereat ; 
fearing lest the overflowing current will carry all 
away from the immovable foundation. There are 
many such, we fully believe, throughout the So- 


ciety ; who are mainly desirous to stand upright 


in their-lot, “‘ waiting for the consolation of Is- 
rael,” and who are the salt that preserves the 
whole body from corrupting. It is the privilege 
of these, not only to believe in their Lord, but to 
suffer in his cause, and we trust their labours and 
prayers will yet be availing, and the Society be 
again restored to unity in faith, and harmony in 
its action and organization. In the meantime, 
there must be much to bear and much to suffer, 
and it behoves evéry one truly desirous for this 
reformation, to see that the work has been begun 
and carried ou at home, so as to know how to ex- 
tend it in the church, and to have their reliance 
fixed on its holy Head. “TI will also leave in the 
midst of thee an afflicted and poor people, and 
they shall trust in the name of the Lord.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forzigx.—News from Europe to the 22d ult, Captain 
Corbett, commander of the steamer Sea King, prior to 
her conversion to the rebel cruiser Shenandoah, has 
again been before a magistrate, charged with enlisting 
seamen to serve on the Shenandoah. Further conclu- 
sive evidence was adduced, and the prisoner was com- 
mitted for trial, but was subsequently admitted to bail. 

The London Globe authoritatively states that the reports 
from America that British troops were about to embark 
for Canada, to meet a possible war from the anticipated 
recognition of the southern confederacy, to be without 
any foundation. 

The shipping of the Atlantic Telegraph cable from 
the works of Glass, Eliot & Co., to the vessels which are 
to convey it to the steamship Great Eastern, commenced 
on the 19th ult., and will continue without intermission 
until the end of the Fifth month, when all the cable will 
be coiled on board of the great ship. 

The Liverpool markets without material change. 

The London Daily News makes the important an- 


the principles and practices of Friends, however 
much they are to be deplored. The poison has 
been allowed to spread and work, comparatively 
unchecked, and until the only effectual antidote 
called January 1661.)—His Journal may be|is applied by the great Head of the church, in 
his own way, so as to free the whole body from 
its insidious taint, we cannot tell where and how 
Discarding 
the testimony to plainness of speech, behaviour 
[Notwithstanding the earnest solicitations of|and apparel ; encouragement to mixed marriages ; 
Friends with the king, in the early part of this|lowering the standard of ministry within the 
year (soon after the Fifth Monarchy plot) a royal|Society, and unfaithfulness in maintaining the 
testimony against a man-made and hireling min- 
istry outside of it ; the compromise of the testi- 
mony against war, and the desire manifested to 
render the discipline so far inoperative, as to re- 
tain as members nearly all of those who may. vio- 











and those singing exercises, are all products of 
the same root; each step marking the progress of 
degeneracy from primitive purity; and resulting 
from lack of heartfelt knowledge of the doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends, or voluntary abandon- 








oe Antilles, and the preservation of San Domingo to 
pain. 

At a meeting of the Holstein land ‘proprietors it was 
resolved to present an address to gustria and Prussia, 
denouncing the former address drawn up by Baron Von 
Scheel Plessen, urgently requesting a convocation of 
the States, and demanding that the rights and desires 
of Schleswig and Holstein to exist under their own 
Duke, as part of Germany, be granted without restric- 
tion. The Austrian government has refused to receive 
either of the addresses, having determined on the prin- 
ciple of not accepting any manifestation upon the ques- 
tion of the Duchies. Advices from the United States 
Minister at Rio Janeiro, received. at Washington, bring 
the intelligence that the Government of Brazil has issued 
a decree excluding the pirate Shenandoah from the ports 
of that empire. At the date of these advices the an- 
swer of the U. S. Secretary of State in the case of the 
Florida had not been received at Rio, 

Unirep States.—TZhe War.—A portion of Admiral 
Porter’s fleet has joined Dahlgreen in Charleston harbor. 
A Macon, Geo., dispatch to the Richmond Whig states, 
that Gen. Sherman commenced his movement on South 
Carolina, on the 17th ult., with three columns, the main 
body moving towards Charleston, taking nearly all hig 
transportation. The other columns in light marching 
order, were moving by separate roads towards Branch- 
ville. Later intelligence from the Federal army repre- 
sents it to have reached a point about forty miles from 
Charleston, without encountering any serious opposi- 
tion. There ia no further intelligence respecting the 
army below Wilmington, N. 0. The state of affairs near 
Richmond is unchanged. On the morning of the 3d, 
the rebel fleet cssayed another movement down the 
James river, but after proceeding a short distance re- 
turned and anchored in the old position. Two hundred 
rebel deserters were received in Washington last week 
from the vicinity of Richmond. A party of guerillas, 
110 in number, belonging to Moseby’s command, were 
recently captured in the Shenandoah Valley and sent to 
Washington. A general exchange of prisoners, it is re- 
ported, is about to take place. Not much appears to be 
known respecting the rebel armies in the South-west. 
Hood is said to have gone into winter quarters at Tupelo, 
Miss. The army west of the Mississippi, lately com- 
manded by Gen. Price, is said to be greatly disorgan- 
ised, without supplies of clothing, arms, food or forage. 
The Richmond Dispatch says, that Sherman is moving 
on Branchville, 62 miles W. N. W. of Charleston, and 
67 miles S. of Columbia, in force. Gen. Beauregard 
has taken command at Augusta and at Branchville. 

Peace Overtures—Much interest and curiosity was 
excited last week oy the appearance within the Union 
lines of the rebel Vice-President, Alexander H. Stevens, 
and Senators Hunter and Campbell, who came it was 
understood as commissioners to treat of peace. They 
were forwarded by Gen. Grant, to Hampton Roads, near 
Fortress Monroe, and were there met on the 3d inat., by 
the President of the United States, and the Secretary of 
State. The conference, which lasted four bours, is said 
to have resulted in no change in the attitude of the 
rebels, who still refuse to negotiate on any other basis 
than separation, and the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy. The conference is understood to have 
been conducted in the most respectful apd courteous 
manner, but the commissioners were assured by the Pre- 
sident that. he should continue the prosecution of the 
war on the principles heretofore declared, and that 
peace could be obtained only by a return to the Union, 
and submission to the constitution and lawg, 

The Abolition of Slavery.—The Senate resolution pro- 
viding for an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States so us to prohibit slavery in every place 
under the Federal jurisdiction, has passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of’ 119 to 56. In order to 
give effeet to the resolution, it must be approved by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States. It has al- 
ready been ratified by the Legislatures of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Maryland and West Virginia, and others will 
probably soon follow. In the legislatures of Massachu- 
setts and West Virginia, the vote was unanimous for 
the. amendment, in the other States there were some 
negative votes. 

Congress.—In, the Senate, Wilson, of Mass., has in- 


nouncement that at the same time that the Buperor of' troduced a bill probibiting the exclusion of coloured 





persons from railroad carsor steamboats, under a pen-|the power of the factious or the timid to persuade the 
alty of a fine of $500, and an imprisonment of not less| people that peace can be reached by any path other 
than six months. The resolution authorizing retalia-|than that opened for us by stont hearts and stout 
tion for the cruel treatment of Union prisoners by the| hands.” The Examiner says the country has recovered 
rebels, passed the Senate by a vote of 24 to 16. Both/ from its temporary nervous affection brought on by the 


Houses have agreed to the joint resolution that the| 


failure of Hood’s campaign and the capture of Savan- 


electoral votes of Virginia, North and South Carolina,; nah, and is able to look calmly again at the situation, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana,| which the Examiuer asserts is encouraging after all. 


Texas, Arkansas and Tennessee, shall not be counted 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 


when the electoral vote for President and Vice-Presi-!on the 6thinst. Mew York.—American gold 212 a 215. 
dent of the United States is announced. This is placed| United States six per cents, 1881, 110; ditto, 5-20, 109}; 
on the ground that noce of them were in a condition| ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1013. Balance in the Sub- 
thus to vote at the time of the late presidential election. | Treasury, $28,488,319. Superfine State flour $9.15 a 
The House of Representatives has passed a bill for the| $9.40. Shipping Ohio, $10.60 a $10.90. Baltimore flour, 


construction of a ship canal around Niagara Falls. In| fair to extra, $10.25 a $11.40. Milwaukie spring wheat, 
the Senate the bill has been referred to the Military) $2.15; amber western, $2.45. Canada barley, $2.10. 
Committee. The Illinois and Michigan canal bill has} Oats, $1.05 a $1.09. Rye, $1.60. 
also passed the House. Representative Wilson, of lowa,! $1.72; old, $1.87. Cotton, 80 a 82 cts. Philadelphia. 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, has introduced a! —Superfine flour, $9 a $9.75; extra $10.25 a $10.75. | 
bill to establish the supremacy of the Constitution in| Prime red wheat, $2.50; white, $2.75 a $2.90. Rye, 
insurrectionary States, declaring that hereafter no re-/ $1.70 a $1.75. New yellow corn, $1.68. Oats, 92 cts. 
presentative or senator shall be elected to Congress in| Clover-seed, $14.75 a $15. Timothy, $6.25. Flax-seed, 


New yellow corn, 


liriam, yet through all, the one great object, the welfare 
of her never-dying soul, stood paramount. The fourth 
day of her illness her friends were, fur a few hours, a 
little flattered that the disease might be arrested, but 
symptoms in the evening were more unfavorable. Ste 
then told her mother of several things that bore with 
weight on her mind, which she wished to acknowl 

to her and ask her forgivness for. She said that some 
years before she had gone to several parties, partly 
through the influence of her associates; that she had 
sometimes not spoken so kindly to her as she should 
have done; and had also spent’too much of her time and 
thoughts about her dress and appearance. “Oh that I 
had not thus wasted my precious time which should 
have been spent in serving a meek and crucified Saviour 
who died that I might live. Could I but be spared one 
year, to show my friends and the world that I could live 
a plain and consistent christian, and thereby prove that 
there is genuine efficacy in the religion of Jesus Christ.” 
On her mother endeavoring to console her by telling her 
tbat He who had thus set her sins in order before her, 
and made her anxious to confess them, was, if rightly 


any States which have been in insurrection, until it has| $3.70. The offerings of beef cattle reached only about |sought unto, able and willing to forgive; she said, 


been announced by Presidential proclamation that armed 
hostilities have ceased, and a republican constitution 
has been adopted and approved by Congress. The fol- 
lowing resolution, offered by Fernando Wood of New} 
York, has been adopted by the House of Representa-| 
tives by a nearly unanimous vote: “ Resolved, That it} 
is the duty of the President to maintain in every con-| 
stitutional and legal manner the integrity of the Ameri- 
can Union as formed by the fathers of the republic, and 
in no event and under no circumstances to proffer or 
accept negotiations which shall admit by the remotest| 
implication the existence of any other Federal or con- 
federate government within the territory of the United) 


to $21 for prime and extra. 


sheep sold at from 10 to 12 cts. per lb. gross. 


States.” 


Virginia.—Civil government has been restored on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, and in a few days will, it is! . : 2 E ‘ , 
stated, be restored tonal thosountios ohitets was sup-| tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 
pressed by General Butler. The eastern portion of the|e held at No. 109 North Tenth street, on the 13th of 
State, which has been recovered from the rebels, has| the present month, at 8 o'clock, P. m. 

‘@n organized government, with Alexandria for its capi- 
tal, but has not yet been admitted to a representation 


in Congress. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 379. Of consump- 


NOTICE. 
The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 


1700 head, and prices were higher, ranging at from $10|‘‘ Ob, Mother! I knew better than to do these things: 
to $14 for common, $15 a $16 for fair to good, and $17 | thou always taught me better; my accountability is far 
Hogs sold at $17 a $19| greater than many others would have been, to have done 
| the 100 Ib. net; the latter for corn fed. About 4000 |the same things, who have not had the guarded paren- 
Balti- \tal care that I have had. I believe disobedience to the 
more.—Western extra flour, $11.50. Red wheat, $2.65.|known wishes of pious parents, is almost if not alto- 
Yellow corn, $1.75. 


gether an unpardonable sin. Thou knows, mother, there 
are few greater blessings or curses in the bible than 


Received from Asa Parry, 0., per A. Garretson, Agt. |[those attached to] obedience or disobedience to par- 
$2, to No. 24, vol. 39; from Abm. Cowgill, Agt., lo., ents ’ She was, from day to day, deeply impressed 
$2, vol. 38, and for John Thomas, $6, vols. 35, 36, and with a sense of her own unworthiness, and the purity 
37, and Barak Smith, $2, vol. 38. 


and holiness of Him before whom she must soon ap- 
pear, speaking to her mother and sisters of how s 

had desired that they might all be one happy family in 
heaven, but added, “If I am excluded it will but be 
just.” She had severe sinking and strangling spells, 
occasioned by congestion of the lungs, which were scenes 





Tueopu. E. Beesury, Sec. 


SOUP HOUSE. 


of great suffering, yet she never uttered a murmur ors 
groan. Once on reviving from one of these she said, 
“What are my sufferings compared with our Saviour’s 
on the cross, who suffered and died that sinners might 
live. Oh that | had loved Him better and served him 


“The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup,’’|more.” She continued earnest in her desires for a right 
tion 38; croup 16; scarlet fever 15; typhus and typhoid! have opened their house in Griscom street, near Pine, | preparation of heart, and would frequently say, “ Ohtif 


fever 24; small pox 39. Deaths and interments of sol-| for the delivery of soup. The applications are numer-|I only had an evidence that [ should be admitted, if it 
diers 22. The mean temperature of the First month, at} ous, and the cost of materials heavy. Donations to the jis but to the very lowest seat in Christ’s kingdom, ’tis 


the Penna. Hospital, was 26.75 deg. The highest temp.| funds are needed, and will be gratefully received by|all Il ask. It is very unsafe to put off preparation for 
of the month was 52°, and the lowest 84°. The amount} Wittiam Evans, Jr., Treasurer, 252 So. Front street; or|death until such a time as this, when the pains of the 
of rain during the month was 3.61 inches. The average | Tuos. Evans, 817 Arch street. body are almost more than it is possible for human na- 
of the mean temperatures of the First month for the} ture to bear.” She several times exclaimed, “if an 
past seventy-six years is stated to have been 31.27 deg. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. Universalist could only behold this, there would be no 

New York.—Mortality last week, 473. Of these 229) 4 Peacher of the Arithmetical School on the boys’ |more Universalists.” About eighteen hours before her 
were under five years of age. Of consumption 70; in-| 5:46 and also one for the Primary School, will be wanted | ©los¢~o0 reviving from a sinking turn, she supplicated 
flamation of the lungs 45; small pox 27. oh the chendettie present session. : thus: “O Lord, be pleased to forgive all my sins for 

New Orleans.—Retugees who left Mobile on the 16th, Applications may be made to Christ’s sake, and grant me an evidence that thou wilt 
had arrived at New Orleans and stated that the rebels James Eien, West Chester, Pa. receive me into thy kingdom of rest and peace.” Some 
commenced the evacuation of Mobile on the day of their Sounpn Suowoon, Habdonhelé. ¥. 3. time after she said: “I do love my dear Saviour.” From 
departure; that the guns, ordnance and stores were Jos. Sharredecen 413 Sprace St.. Phila this time a sweet smile rested on her countenance; she 
going to Selma by water and railroad. Simultaneous Cuas. J. ALtrN, No. 304 Arch St. «« | | Was veryaffectionate to those about her. Shortly before 
with this movement, a sweeping conscription was going ; ca her close, she spoke of the water in the Father’s king- 


on among the citizens of Mobile, to esca; e from which | RIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN dom being purer than this: and her mother saying she 
the people were fleeing from the city. The rebels were! . ° in = IAARR. hoped they would be favored to drink it together, she 


leaving a small garrison in Mobile under the command! ¥®4% FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPHIA.) replied, “I hope so ;” and on being queried with whether 
of Generals Taylor and Maury, but it was the general| PhysicianandSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHinG-| .he thought she was going to heaven she replied, “ Yes.” 
impression that no defence of the city would be attempt-| 7%) M.D. obs ‘ Soon after she quietly passed away on the ninth day of 
ed if it should be attacked by the Federal forces. In| Application for the Admission of Patients may be| hor illness. The serenity of her countenance and the 
accordance with Gov. Hahn's proclamation, the 6th of| ™#de to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk solemnity which attended, give us the consoling belief 
last month was observed in Louisiana as a day of fes-|°f the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila-|ihat through mercy she has been admitted into one of 
tivity in honor of the emancipation acts in Missouri and| 4¢Iphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


those mansions prepared for those who love and fear 
Tennessee. (On the 3lst ult., good ordinary cotton sO) ———_—_—_—_—____wwT.sxXnX._. 2s | God. 


at 65 cts.; choice flour $13; prime molasses $1.15 | Duep, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Henry | ——, on the 3d of Twelfth month, 1864, at their resi- 
$1.20; prime sugar 23 cts. Cope, New Sharon, Iowa, on the 16th of Ninth month, |dence in Benton Township, Columbia Co., Pa., after & 
Missouri —The Legislature of this State has passed a| 1864, Anna Gray, (daaghter of Christiana Smith, widow | very short illness, Desoran E. Masters, wife of Parvin 
bill providing that a person whose husband or wife has/af the late George Smith, of Westland, Washington Co.,| Masters, and daughter of John and Louisa Warner, of 
been engaged in rebellion against the government, shall! Pa.,) aged nearly 21 years. Naturally of a kind and|Muncy, in the 30th year of herage. Although posses- 
be entitled to a divorce-on proper application to the| obliging disposition, she gained the esteem of most or|sing the sprightliness of youth, a most engaging turn of 
courts. The Senate has ratified the action of Congress) all who knew her. For the last eighteen months of her| mind, her family ties such as would tend to make life 
in relation to the amendment extinguishing slavery, by| life, there was evidently increasing concern that she! highly desirable, and conscious of leaviug so largé 
a vote of twenty-five to five. might be favored to know her Master's will and do it,|connection to mourn their loss, yet when extreme illness 
Southern Items.—The official report to Gov. Brown of| yet when brought to a sick bed she was very deeply | laid its hand upon her, and all hopes of recovery seemed 
Georgia, concerning the present condition of Atlanta,| proved and tried. Early expressing a firm belief that |fading, while realizing her situation, she calmly re- 
states that from four to five thousand houses were de-| che should not recover, and a fear that her peace with | marked, that she would love to live, but was fully re- 
stroyed by Sherman’s army, The environs of the town|God was not made, she said she had prayed day and |signed to die, if it was the will of the Lord. She asked 
“present to the eye one vast, naked, ruined, deserted | night for some time past, with all the fervency of which |her husband to read a chapter in the bible, which was 
camp.” The Richmond Dispatch says, that the reported] she was capable; she thought, before being taken sick,|done; she then requested that her dear children might 
-eapture of the Tallahassa privateer was incorrect. The|that through Christ, she had found forgiveness; she|be brought up members of the Society of Friends, and 
Richmond Sentinel approves of the appointment of com-| loved her Bible, loved to go to meeting, and loved the|to love and fear the Lord; then bade the family, indi- 
missioners to treat of peace, and remarks that if the at-|company of good people; “but now I cannot feel my |vidually, farewell, yielding up her life to Him who gave 
tempt should fail, one good result at least will have been| Saviour near me. Oh what have I done that He should |it, with that calmness and sweet composure that can be 
‘reaghed. Ail discordant counsels on this subject will] forsake me now, when I need him most.” The nature|manifested in those alone who have a well grounded 
have become reconciled, “and it will no longer be in'of her disease was such as frequently to produce de- ' hope of life eternal. - “8 & 
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